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to experience, the world of the social ego that endures all and
enjoys all and by its experience organises all, makes available
for the individual a whole new universe of inner feeling and
desire. It exposes the endless potentiality of the instincts and
the "heart*' by revealing the various ways in which they may
adapt themselves to experiences. It plays on the inner world of
emotion as on a stringed instrument. It changes the emotional
content of his consciousness so that he can react more subtly
and deeply to the world. This penetration of inner reality,
because it is achieved by men in association and has a com-
plexity beyond the task of one man to achieve, also exposes
the hearts of his fellow men and raises the whole communal
feeling of society to a new plane of complexity. It makes
possible new levels of conscious sympathy, understanding and
affection between men, matching the new levels of material
organisation achieved by economic production. Just as in the
rhythmic introversion of the tribal dance each performer
retired into his heart, into the fountain of his instincts, to
share in common with his fellows not a perceptual world but
a world of instinct and blood-warm rhythm, so to-day the
instinctive ego of art is the common man into which we retire
to establish contact with our fellows. Art is the consciousness
of the necessity of the instincts.

(3) It is important to understand that art is no more pro-
paganda than science. That does not; mean that neither has a
social role to perform. On the contrary, their role is one which
is as it were primary to and more fundamental than that of
propaganda : that of changing men's minds. They change men's
minds in a special way. Take as an extreme case of science's
way of changing man's view of outer reality, a mathematical
demonstration. It cannot be said to persuade. A mathematical
demonstration appears either true or false: if true, it simply
injects itself into our minds as an additional piece of outer
reality. If false, we reject it as mere word-spinning. But if we
accept it, we are no more persuaded of its truth than we are
persuaded of the "truth" of a house standing in front of us.
We do not accept it: we see it.

In the same way, in art, we are not persuaded of the existence
of Hamlet's confusion or Prufrock's seedy wrorld-weariness, we
are not persuaded of the existence of Elsinore or Proust's made-
line cake. The whole feeling-complex of the poem or the play
or the novel is injected into our subjective world. We feel
so-and-so and such-and-such. We are no more persuaded of
their truth than of the truth of a toothache: but the vividness
or social universality of the emotional pattern is announced by
the poignancy of me sensation we call Beauty. Music affords
an even more striking example of this.